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Every Other Sunday. 


AFTER THE HUSKING IN THE hED 
BARN. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


gO you know—have you seen 
anything of a bright, new silver 
dollar, Stanley ? Haye you —” 
Uncle William Cutts spoke with 


became very severe: “ You have 
not taken it, have you?”’ 

Here Stanley looked up into his uncle’s serious 
face, and the uncle looked down, and the boy’s 
rich dark eyes scemed like the waters of Swift 
Brook in the shadow of the bridge at noonday, 
just there in the great meadow where the stream 
made an easterly turn. 

“Why — why,. you don’t think I would take 
it, do you? ” said the boy. 

“TJ don’t know; I hope — not. I—” 

Stanley dropped his head. There were hot 
tears that gushed into the boy’s eyes. He had 
lately come from a home where his only living 
parent had been sick, and had finally died. Uncle 
William and Aunt Hetty Cutts had offered the 
boy a home. They were single people in adult 
life, and the thought of a boy’s vivacity, a 
boy’s enthusiasm in the still house, had been 
welcomed. 

“Be careful, Stanley, and don’t make a mis- 
take !’’ his uncle now said. 

“Why, I didn’t, Uncle.” 

“But I saw you with the dollar, and I can’t 
recollect of seeing it since. It was in your hand 
last.”? 

“ But I put it down on the chopping-log in the 
shed back of the barn.” 

‘¢ Let us see if it is there now.” 

They went out into the big red barn where the 
ripe corn for the husking, that evening, had been 
gathered on the long = oad floor. They passed 
through the barn into the shed. The chopping- 
block was in one corner, but no dollar was on it. 

“There, where is it?” said Uncle William, 
testily. 

“TI don’t know, sir,” said Stanley, sorrowfully. 

‘« Stanley, it is an awful thing to steal,” re- 
marked his uncle, and then strode off moodily, 
saying, “I can’t stay here any longer. I must 
be getting ready for the husking.” 

Stanley went in another direction, even out of 
the west door of the big barn, and down through 
the orchard. Indeed, he hardly knew which way 
he was going; and as he walked on soberly, his 
head down, he ran into some object much bigger 
than he, — an object under drooping scarlet maple- 


sprays. 

“Oh —h!” exclaimed Stanley. 

‘Why, Stanley! This ain’t you?” replied 
the object. 


Looking up, Stanley saw the hired girl Matilda, 
or as she was generally called, “'Tilday.” She 
was pretty stout, and the maple-sprays with which 
her arms were filled made her look stouter than 
ever. She saw his sorrowful face, and her big 
sympathetic nature, of a size corresponding with 
her body, compelled her to ery out, “ Poor Stan- 
ley ! now, what is the matter ? Sonicines is the 
matter.” 


“ Oh — I — guess it will blow over. 
” 


It ought 
to,’’ said Stanley, looking away, trying to be 
brave before his difficulty, and unwilling to say 
anything against his uncle. 

But Tilday was famous as a detective. Some- 

_ how she had an instinct for finding out things, 
and she was resolved to “hunt hiss thing to its 
hole,” as she inwardly. said. 


hesitancy, and then his voice | 


“ Nothin’ bout your Aunt Hetty ?” 

Oli, nol” 

“Then ’bout your Uncle William ?”’ 

Stanley could not say no. He kept silent. 

“Silence says yes,” exclaimed Tilday, trium- 
phantly ; and she now started out again with re- 
newed courage, —“ He didn’t say you’d been 
a-throwin’ stones, Stanley ? ” 

* Oh, no indeed!” 

“Or callin’ folks names? Of course not! He 
might know better.” 

“Oh, no! He didn’t say that!” 

“ Or takin’ anything ?”’ 

Stanley was silent. 

The detective’s eyes lighted up with an ex- 
pression of victory. 

“T?ve got it!’’ she said. “Now, Stanley, I 
want to tell you, before you say a word about 
it, that — I — do — not — believe it! There! I 
have got that confidence in you!” 

How much good it did Stanley! He looked up, 
his shining eyes saying, “ Thank you, Tilday !”’ 

But the detective had not got through. She 
began again. Oh, she was a masterly hand at 
such work ! 

“We didn’t say you’d been takin’ his red 
pippins ?” 

“Oh, he told me to help myself.” 

“Or money ? ”” 

Stanley’s lips did not move. 

“T don’t believe you took any ON shouted 
Tilday. “ Was it ten cents?” 

“ Oh, it was n’t that, Tilday.” 

“Not that much? <A cent?’ 

The detective waited a moment. 

“Oh, I see! It was more. Much as a dollar? 
Yes? I don’t believe it! No— sir!” 

“ Well, what is a boy going to do when any- 
body says he did, and thinks he did?” 

“Do right, and go ahead; that is my motto 
under all circumstances. Say, Stanley! Now, ! 
know you say your prayers. A boy who has got 
God on his side need n’t fear anything. And 
you want to know what to do? Go back with 
me to the house. Hold your head up! Don’t go 
sneakin’ to the woods down there! ”” 

“How did Tilday find out that?’’ wondered 
Stanley. She did not tell him how. 

“Go back to the house, and hold your head up, 
mind; up high! You can help me get supper, 
kindle my fire, and so on. And don’t you go 
without your supper!” 

How did she guess that? Stanley was going 
down to the woods, and was thinking of staying 
there without any supper, — staying all night 
even, 

“ Now, go to the table and eat hearty ; right 
afore your uncle, too. Folks in trouble need to 
eat hearty. Them’s my principles. And don’t 
stay away from the huskin’!” 

Why, did the woman see so deep into Stanley’s 
plans? He had thought he never could go to the 
husking. 

“I shall expect you to be there and go with 
me ; and if you find a red ear, bring it to Tilday! 
Come to me ; if you don’t I shall be jealous!” 

Here Stanley laughed. 

Tilday laughed. 

They kept laughing. - 

They went home in such a merry mood that 
Uncle William, who was in the barn, and who 
felt gloomy as ever did Saul of Israel, had a great 
mind to tell them not to be so. noisy and disgrace 
the place. 

While Stanley was kindling the kitchen fire, 
Tilday hunted up Aunt Hetty. 

“T don’t mean to interfere, but your brother, 


who I know intends always to do the square 
thing, has an idea that Stanley took a dollar; 
and I don’t believe he ever did in the world, and 
I'll tell you why. I was a-goin’ by his chamber- 
door the other mornin’, and I saw him on his 
knees. Now, that gave him a character, right 
off, in my eyes. Boys that pray are “bout the 
last chaps that are up to sich things.” 

‘Well, I agree with you; but go over that 
again, and put in all the particulars ” 

Tilday did as requested; and Aunt Hetty said 
she would say something about it to William, 
and would get his reasons. 

“ Reasons, Sister? ’’ he told her. “ Why, he 
had the money and says he did; but says, too, 
he laid it down; and it is not there.” 

“But, William, you may have picked it up, 
and being busy, you know, laid it down some- 
where and forgotten about it.’ 

‘« Nonsense, Sister! ” 

However it did not affect him as if it were 
nonsense. It made an impression on him. He 
began to regret his haste.. He did not give ex- 
pression to his regret, however, but declared, 
‘¢ This husking makes one so busy, there is hardly 
time for anything.” 

As soon as possible, he betook himself to the 
barn, and there made preparations to welcome 
the neighbors and friends sure to gather at this 
memorable husking. And memorable it was. 
It was a picture that made a deep impression on 
Stanley. There were the many lanterns that 
hung here and there, trying to shoot little arrows 
of light up over the long, dusky rafters above, 
and underneath the lanterns were the big corn- 
heaps and the happy, laughing groups gathered 
about them, 

“I’ve found a red ear,’’ Stanley cried but 
once; but that once he faithfully reported it to 
the blushing Tilday. 

At last he grew tired. His eyelids were heavy 
as with weights; he gaped alarmingly and re- 
peatedly. ‘Oh, if I could just have a nap!” 
thought the yawning Stanley. “I guess I will 
go over there to one side, and just sit down.” 

He saw a nook where he could nestle; here 
he would wait and rest. He closed his eyes. 
As he did this, he thought of the husking party, 
one moment; he saw their merry faces, and 
heard their laughter. Another moment, he did 
not think of anything. His eyes came together ; 
his head drooping rose and fell like the tops of 
the willows bowing in the wind. When he 
awoke, where was he ? 

It was very dark all about him. Was he in 
his bed? No; he could feel the uneven husks 
under him, as he reached out his hands in wonder. 
And hark! that noise! It was the moving 
and trampling of heavy feet at his right. There 
was a smell of hay in the air. He was in the big 
barn! The noise was that of the stupid uneasy 
cattle in their stalls. The huskers had all gone 
and left a sleeping boy behind. 

‘¢ Oh, dear !’’ he moaned, looking about him, 
and then partially rising. Something arrested 
his attention. Was it not quite so dark in the 
barn? He now remembered that there was a 
window near his husk-heap. Turning toward it, 
he saw something bright and silvery outside, some- 
thing lustrous that was trying to shine amid the 
trees. Wasita fire? Was it the sun? 

‘© Oh, the moon!” exclaimed Stanley 

He watched it rise higher and higher, pouring 
a bigger and bigger stream of light into the barn. 
It was a white, silver stream, and by its lustre 
what did Stanley see on the sill of the window ? 
It was silver lighting up silver! Even so, for 


he tapped gently on her window. 
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II 


there on the sill Stanley saw a silver dollar, a 
new one, and his heart thumped in his breast as 
he said, “Uncle’s silver dollar, I know!” He 
wanted to run to the house and at the door 
shout, “Uncle William, here is your dollar you 
lost !” 

He rose, went to the barn-door, and put his 
head outside. How white everything was getting 
to be in the moonlight. How black were the 
shadows! How still it was ! 

‘* What o’clock is it ?” he wondered. ‘* Shall 
I go to the house?” His heart went a little 
faster than usual as he stepped out into the yard ; 
but Billy the horse was so kind as to gently 
neigh, and the oxen stepped round in their stalls, 
as if saying, ‘‘Never you fear! We are very 
near. We will come out if anything happens, 
and you want us.”’ 

Thus encouraged, holding the silver dollar 
tight in his hand, he walked across the yard to 
the house. He tried the back-door — only to 
find it securely locked ! 

‘“Why didn’t they leave it open? Don’t 
they expect me?” said Stanley. “ Don’t they 
miss me? ”’ 

They had missed him; but as Uncle Sylves- 
ter had said at the husking, “Guess Ill take 
Stanley home with me for a change,” they all had 
supposed that Stanley absent meant Stanley 
passing the night at Uncle Sylvester’s. And 
there he was, in the dead of night, trying to open 
the back-door ! 

*‘Oh, I know what to do!’’ he exclaimed, 


coal tap on Tilday’s window.” 


Tilday slept on the first floor. That faithful 
soul had said she wished to be “near the 
kitchen.” 

Lugging a box from the shed, Stanley planted 
it under Tilday’s window. Mounting the box, 
Then he 
knocked louder. ‘Then he gave a smart rap. 

Tilday opened her eyes. There at the window 
she saw a head! Yes, in the moonlight, some- 
body looking in! 

She sprang out of bed. 

“Massy!”’ she exclaimed, and was about to 
shriek, “ Bug-gler!’’ when a boy-voice pitifully 
moaned, “ Tilday, it’s only Stanley!” 

And then if Tilday did not rush to the nearest 
door and let in this belated arrival promptly. 
He told her everything, —that he had fallen 
asleep in the barn, and that he thought it was the 
missing dollar he had found. 

“ You were innocent ? I knowed it! I knowed 
it !”? she triumphantly said. 

*¢ You keep it for me? ”’ 

‘Yes, Stanley, in the morning you will find 
it on the breakfast-table. “Now come jest as 
easy as you can to yourroom. Easy now! Jest 
as softly as you can! We must n’t wake up the 
folks upstairs.” 

Nobody upstairs was aroused ; and soon every- 
body in the house was fast asleep. 

In the morning, Tilday told Uncle William 
Cutts about the dollar. 

‘« There,” he said, “I remember now. [I left 
it on the window-sill. Ill go upstairs at once, 
and tell Stanley I am very sorry.” 

When he reached Stanley’s door and looked in, 
he saw his young nephew on his knees. Stanley 
was saying his morning prayer. 

The next minute, Aunt Hetty, passing the 
door, also looked in. Just a boy kneeling, did 
she see? A man was down on his knees by 
Stanley’s side, his arm around the boy, and Aunt 
Hetty heard Uncle William say, “ God forgive 


me!” 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


A “apy living in the vicinity of New York had 
two pets,—one a large cat with a beautiful striped 
fur coat, gray eyes, white face, and elegant 
whiskers; the other a small canary bird. Antag- 
onistic by nature, yet being raised together they 
became true friends. The cat enjoyed the sing- 
ing and watched the movements of Dick as he 
jumped from perch to perch, with the greatest in- 
terest. One warm day the lady raised the win- 
dow to admit the balmy air, when the cage had 
not been properly fastened. Birdie sought its 
freedom instantly, flew out, and landed on the 
grass-plot. Quick as thought the cat sprang for 
it, spreading her large paws so as not to hurt it, 
and held it until her mistress (who was lame) 
came down a flight of stairs to the relief of both. 
When Dick was within his gilded cage safe and 
sound, a happier “trio” could not be found than 
mistress, cat, and bird.-— Selected. 


Distory and Biography. 


THE BOYHOOD OF THE QUAKER 
POET. 


BY K. A. H. 


‘¢ Ty is time for thee to milk the cows, John.” 

A tall, dark-eyed, black-haired boy of fourteen 
laid down with a half sigh the book that he was 
reading; but with an affectionate glance from his 
bright, deep-set eyes at his mother, he answered, 
“T did not think it was so late,” and promptly 
taking the large milk-pail he ran out to go 
through the usual round. 

“4 Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows.”’ 

The copy of Burns which had absorbed the 
boy had been brought to the house the day be- 
fore by his first schoolmaster, Joshua Coffin; it 
was almost the first poetry that he had ever read, 
as he writes, — 

‘Of poetry, or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had.” 

This “single book” could hardly be called 
poetry ; it was an account of the wars of David 
and the Jews by “ Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted 
muse,” and the effect of the inspiring songs and 
poems of the peasant-poet of Scotland over the 
mind of the farmer’s boy can be more easily im- 
agined than described. 

He at first imitated Burns in his dialect and 
metre. His first confidante was his older sister 
Mary, and so full of sympathy and confidence in 
his talent was she that she sad to him, ‘John, 
if thee wilt write this out fairly and send it to the 
Newburyport ‘Free Press,’ I feel sure that Mr. 
Garrison will print it in. the Poet’s Corner.” 

“Thy partiality makes thee blind to my faults, 
Mary.”’ 

She urged, “I will try it for thee, John; wilt 
thou give it to me ?” 

She took it from the modest boy, and no more 
was said till some weeks afterward. 

He writes himself of the thrill of hope and de- 
light that he felt. “The news-carrier came along 
on horseback, and threw the paper out from his 
saddle-b1gs. My uncle and I were mending 
fences. I took up the sheet, and was surprised 
and overjoyed to see my lines in the Poet’s 
Corner. I stood gazing at them in wonder, and 
my uncle had to recall me several times to my 
work.” 


The newspaper and yearly almanac were the 
family’s principal intellectual stimulus ; the home 
library was composed of twenty volumes only, 
and most of these were journals of Quaker minis- 
ters; and many a long walk did the boy take 
during the leisure of winter on the farm, to borrow 
a book from a distant neighbor. He loved read- 
ing, and was especially happy if he could obtain 
a book of biography or travel. 

It is pleasant to think of that peaceful Quaker 
home near Haverhill, Massachusetts, the plain 
old homestead, the chambers with unplastered 
walls (but the sturdy boys did not suffer if in 
the night they felt through the cracks “the light, 
sifted snow-flakes fall”), the prompt decisive 
father, the busy patient mother, the four chil- 
dren, —two boys and two girls, always active, 
helpful, and loving. During the long, cold winter 
evenings the family, with perhaps the school- 
master, gathered around the bright fire on the 
hearth, made of ‘oaken logs, green, huge, and 
thick,” and ‘knotty fore-stick laid apart;” the 
good father and mother told stories of Indian life 
and warfare, and of the persecution of the 
Quakers; baskets of nuts were brought, — 


““The apples sputtered in a row;”’ 


the children amused themselves with puzzles and 
riddles, and repeated what they had learned at 
school. 

At nine o’ clock, when — 

“ The great logs crumbling low 
Sent out a dull and duller glow,’’ 
the pleasant circle separated for the night; but 
first the mother, laying aside the knitting or 
mending that had kept her fingers busy, ex- 
pressed in a simple prayer their gratitude — 
‘For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment, more than wealth.” 

In a poem to “ W. L. G.,” Whittier, after a 
noble tribute to the “ champion of the oppressed,” 
writes, “I love thee with a brother’s love,’’ and 
alludes to their long acquaintance. It began at 
this time. Soon after the publication of this and 
other short poems in the Poet’s Corner of his 
newspaper, Mr. Garrison went to the farm-bouse 
to visit the young poet, He was hard at work in 
the field, but he hastened to the house to see the 
welcome visitor. Mr. Garrison, knowing from 
his own early struggles the benefit of a little en- 
couragement, urged the family to send the boy to 
school. But there was no money. The poet re- 
solved to earn it in some way, so he learned to 
make shoes; and as his father did not need his 
help in the winter, he earned sufficient money to 
pay his expenses for six months at the Haverhill 
Academy. Then he taught school, then went to 
school again with the money he earned by teach- 
ing; next he edited a newspaper; alterward he 
worked again on his father’s farm, but he wrote 
whenever he could get time. 

From boyhood to old age, Whittier has always 
had the faith and trust in God’s protecting love 
and care, of which he sings in his hymn, “ The 


Eternal Goodness, ’’ — 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings, — 
I know that God is good, 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His loye and care. 


i2 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


SEASIDE, CLATSOP CO., OREGON, July 29, 1890, 

Dear Every OTHER SunDAy, — AsI wrote a letter 
to you two or three years ago, and you were kind enough 
to mail my letter in your “‘letter-box,” I thought that 
I would write to you about a trip I took around Tila- 
mook Head, which is a point of land near the mouth of 
the Columbia River. There were only four of us who 
went, — two girls and two boys. 

We started at about 8 30 A. M., and walked about three 
quarters of a mile on the beach, and then started onto the 
Head, which has no beach, but a rocky shore about a 
block wide, and hills form the rest of the Head. We had 
not walked far on it, when we saw a row-boat turned up- 
side down, lying on the shore, with a lot of provision under 
it. We stopped and consulted each other about if, and 
came to the conclusion that it belonged to the keeper of 
the revolving light-house (which is ona great roek, lying 
about half a mile off shore), and we thought that we 
might see him rowing in the ocean on our way back. 
Then we walked on about a mile and a half, leaping the 
rocks and walking the logs which had been drifted ashore. 
We saw a seal, two sea-lions, and a sea-otter on our way. 
We stopped at what is called the “first trap,’’ which is a 
point that can be rounded at low tide ; but if one goes 
past it, and does not come back again until high tide, it 
is impassable. One party that we know were caught, 
and had to stay out all night in the pouring rain without 
anything to eat. This being the case, we decided not to 
go any farther: so we climbed a high flat rock about 
twelve feet in diameter, and ate our lunch, and watched 
the waves dash against the rocks, 

We had barely started on our way home, when what 
should we see but the light-house keeper (at least we had 
reason to think it was he) rowing in the same boat we 
had seen; so we sat down and watched him, and when 
he came opposite us we waved our canes with handker- 
chiefs tied on them at him, and shouted, ‘‘ Hurrah for 
Tilamook light-house!’? Then we went on, and arrived 
at our homes at three o’clock, without experiencing any 
further adventures, 

We keep going on such expeditions. A few days ago 
we went about two miles anda half for huckleberries. 
We did not find more than half a pint, but we walked 
through such woods as, I guess, few Eastern people have 
ever seen. There were such lovely ferns, moss, grass, 
shrubs, and trees. One tree that we saw was at Jeast 
fifteen feet in diameter at the base. We saw some trees 
that were almost as large, but they were hollow ; and I 
verily believe that a hermit, or some such person, could 
have lived in it quite comfortably. 

The next day we went to another place, about half a 
mile off, for wild gooseberries ; and were much more sue- 
cessful, as five of us were able to get two gallons and 
three quarts in only a little over two hours 

There are so many things one can do here in Clatsop. 
The surf-bath ng is splendid; I have been out to where 
the waves dashed nine feet high. Not far off from us is 
a creek where we can row, we have a tennis-court and a 
croquet-set too, and then there are such lovely walks one 
can take. We often go shell and sea moss hunting, and 
I have a whole box-full of them, 

1 am afraid that T have written a pretty long letter, so 
I will close. 

From one of your readers, 
GRACE Craxcu Extor, 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 2, 9, 14, 4, 15, is one of the vital organs of the 
body. 

My 1, 17, 18, 8, 13, we use in making our toilet. 

My 11, 6, is a pronoun. 

My 15, 5, 12, is what pans are made of 

My 8, 19, 8, 1, 16, is where many children go for 
the summer vacation. 

My 10, %, 7, is merry. 

My whole is a maxim. 

ALMIRA Bates. 


FOUR HIDDEN CITIES. 

Ask Mr. Flynn ‘to please call on donor of the 
schoo] flag, and say that the staff ordered will be 
done by Mr. Lewis to-night. : 

I. H, Laxin, 


ENIGMA IX. 
I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 6, 7, 8, is a mineral. 
My 3, 9, 5, 9, 10, 1, 15, is a commanding officer. 
My 1, 2, 4, is a verb. 
My 14, 1, 6, is used in base-ball. 
My 17, 1, 6, is a domestic animal. 
My 10, 11, 17, 6, 1, 5, 3, 15, 4, is a kind of oblong. 
My 16, is a personal pronoun. 
My 13, 12, is the opposite of down. 
My whole is an important country in South 

America. 
EAN 


ENIGMA X. 
I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 7, 6, 14, 19, 4, 17, is a relative. 
My 9, 20, 12, 11, 4, 18, is a number. 
My 8, 1, 5, 18, 9, is a domestie¢ animal. 
My 22, 10, 5, 2, 16, 1, 17, is a soldier, 
My 15, 21, 8, 12, is to wither. 
My whole is a motto. 

I. H, Lakin. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. I. 
Enigma I. Sacramento. 
Enigma II. Memorial Day. 
Enigma HI. The Daily Times. 
Enigma lV. Raleigh. 
Enigma V. Trumbull. 
Enigma VI. Nathaniel Greene. 
Enigma VII. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


HIDDEN CITIES. 
1. Lowell. ay 
4. Malden. 


Salem, 3. Babylon. 
5. Fall River. 


Pr 
Tue day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


KATIE’S CROSSNESS. 
BY H. K. 
meee ATI was tired; Katie was 

9 dee cross. It was a hot after- 
noon in July, and the little 
girl had romped and played 
in the yard with her play- 
mates, till at last as she was 
running sae stumbled and fell on the gronnd. 
No one was in her path, and she was not 
hurt; but when Elsa ran to help her up, she 
said in her crossness, ‘‘ You naughty girl! 
Do keep out of my way!” 

Her little playmates laughed, but Katie 
only cried the louder, and ran on into the 
pretty garden. She thought she would hide 
herself from every one, so she hurried by the 
beds of bright annuals, through the long 
rows of gay sweet-pea blossoms, down to 
the tall hollyhocks, which seemed almost 
like a thicket of red and white. flowers 
dividing the garden from the orchard. The 
grass had been cut, and Katie threw herself 
on a little hillock of hay under the shade of 
a big apple-tree, and hot, tired, and cross 
she sobbed herself to sleep. 

Presently a bee buzzed near her; he had 
been hard at work getting the pollen out of 


the hollyhock blossoms to carry to his hive, 
for he must lay up his winter’s store of 
honey during the pleasant summer days. 
Bustling and busy he flew by heavily laden. 
Perhaps he was hot, tired, and cross as 
Katie was, for his droning and_ buzzing 
sounded in her ears like, ‘* You naughty 
girl! Do keep out of my way!” 

Katie answered, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Bee, I always 
try to be quiet and gentle when you come 
near me; for I know that if I keep still 
and don’t bang you, you won’t sting me, 
and in the winter I shall have a share of 
your sweet honey.” 

But the bee buzzed on, repeating, ‘¢ You 
naughty girl! Do keep out of my way!” 
as he flew to his hive. 


Then a-big spotted toad hopped out from— 


under a currant-bush, his bright eyes blink- 
ing and winking in the sunlight; but as 
Katie moved he showcd that he felt hot 
and tired and cross, for he croaked, ‘‘ You 
naughty girl! Do keep out of my way!” 

Tears were in Katie’s eyes as she an- 
swered humbly, “Oh, Mr. Toad, I am 
always very careful not to step on you or 
disturb you, for Mamma says you live 
on the worms and insects that spoil her 
pretty flowers.” 

But the toad croaked on, ‘‘ You naughty 
girl! Do keep out of my way!” and he 
hopped into a crevice between some stones. 

Next she saw a plump little chickadee 
running up and down the trunk of atree in 
his search for a bug for his supper; but as 


he spied Katie, he too must have been hot, - 


tired, and cross, for he flew to his nest chirp- 
ing,‘* You naughty girl! Do keep out of 
my way!” 

Katie tried to say, ‘‘ Dear bird, I never 
frighten you, for you are so pretty, and sing 
us such sweet songs.” 

But the bird kept on chirping, ‘* You 
naughty girl! Do keep out of my way!” 
as he flew far out of her sight. 

Katie heard a shout,— 

‘¢ Where are you, Katie?” 

Rested and happy again, she opened her 
eyes and answered the call, and in a mo- 
ment Annie and Elsa came rushing toward 
her. 

‘*We have hunted everywhere for you, 
Katie; we are going to have lunch, and we 
have set the table with grape-leaves for 
platters, and red and white currants for 
oranges and apples. You shall haye a 
pink hollyhock for a plate.” 

‘© Yes, and I’ll pick some raspberries.” 

And as they ate their currants and ber- 
ries, supplemented by a plate of bread and 
butter that Katie’s mother brought them, 
Katie told them of her dream. They all 
laughed because she had fancied that: the 
bee, the toad, and the bird had been cross, 
just as little girls sometimes are, and had 
spoken to her as impatiently as she had to 
Elsa,— ‘+ You naughty girl! Do keep out 
of my way!” 


» gor — 
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Open Leaves trom Nature’s ook, 


POND-LILIES. 
BY ANITA. 


OUR of the summer boarders at 
Kelsey’s were walking, as they did 
almost every morning in July, to- 
ward the pretty little lake half a 
mile from the farm-house. The 

walk was somewhat tedious, down a dreary, un- 

shaded, sandy path, through stubby meadow and 
stunted cornfield, but the lovely lake had a charm 
that made them indifferent to this annoyance 

The lake was not large, only three fourths of a 

mile in width and four miles in length; but in 

its placid water and the sloping hill-sides encircling 

it, and one rounded summit which was called a 

mountain, made it altogether a delightful place to 

visit. For the sake of such fine natural scenery, 
the little party patiently endured the discomfort 
of a country farm-house, —sleeping-rooms that 

Fanny said were no larger than “ good-sized dry- 

goods boxes,” and a table without the luxury of 

summer fruit and vegetables, which they would 
have had in their own home in the city. 

“Tet us go for pond-lilies to-day,” said Fanny, 
as she pushed her row-boat from the shore. 

The party consisted of two girls, who were 
almost always together, of a boy, Harry, nine 
years old, and his aunt, whose superior years and 
experience made her a suitable guardian for the 
three young persons. 

They were all more or less accustomed to 
rowing, and their light boats skimmed over the 
surface. Passing the islands and points where 
they had often landed, they proceeded steadily to 
the shallow water near the head of the lake in 
search of the pond-lilies, whose large, flat, dark, 
shining green leaves lay on the surface of the water, 
starred occasionally by lovely, white-petalled, fra- 
grant blossoms and great oval buds. 

“The leaves look like shields,” said Fanny, 
pulling one, and holding it before her face. 

“T have read,” said Aunt Mary, “that while 
in most leaves there are many more stomata or 
microscopic breathing pores on the under side 
than above, in these floating leaves there are no 
stomata below.’’ 

“They don’t need them in the water,” said 
Harry; at which wise observation they all 
laughed. 

* You have heard of the Brazilian Victoria 
regia,” his aunt continued; “ the leaves are more 
than six feet across, light green above, vivid 
erimson below, and so firm that a large water, 
fowl can stand on them.” 

“ And how large are the flowers?’’ asked 
Harry. 

“ About fifteen inches across, beautifully tinted 
from pure white to rose and pink.” 

* They are too large; these water-lilies satisfy 
me,” said Fanny, “only I wish they would not 
all close at night.” 

The happy party rowed slowly around through 
the lily-pads,—in each boat one rowing, and 
the other pulling at the long thick stems of the 
blossoms, as children in a field of wild-flowers, 
trying which should gather the most. 

“How beautiful!” said Aunt Mary. “ This 
is a veritable nymphea, —the flowers dedicated 
hy the Greeks to the nymphs or naiads of the 
waters.” 

“Nymphea odorata,” Fanny added, inhaling 
the delicious fragrance. “ The western ones are 


not fragrant, and I do nut care for our yellow 
pond-lilies; they do not have this delicious odor.” 

“ They are pretty on the water, golden, like 
globes on a thick firm stalk; they are a beautiful 
yellow, the three outer sepals yellow inside, and 
then three inner ones entirely yellow, as well as 
the petals and long stamens.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Kelsey’s son brought me a handful a 
few days ago, and he told me that they were 
called frog lilies.” 

«I presume,” said Aunt Mary, “that they re- 
ceive this name because they are found in sluggish 
streams and stagnant ponds, in company with the 
frogs.” 

“Have you ever seen the pink water-lily ?’ 
asked Fanny. 

‘* Not in the northern part of New England,” 
answered Aunt Mary; ‘‘ but I have often seen 
the rose-colored in Massachusetts; they are ‘ ro- 
sea,’ not pink, an exquisite color. If you examine 
this white lily, you will observe how wonderfully 
and beautifully these yellow stamens seem to melt 
into the white corolla, and the last petals of the 
corolla are tinged with green, as if in their turn 
they formed part of the four leaves of the calyx. 
There are some flowers that give us a sensation 
of rapture and gladness; the song of a bird thrills 
us in the same way. These magnificent blossoms 
with their delicious fragrance, more beautiful than 
the most carefully cultivated treasures of our 
green-houses, surprise and delight me like the 
note of a thrush or oriole. You remember what 
Thoreau writes of the strain of the wood-thrush: 
‘Wherever a man hears it, there is a new world 
and a free country, and the gates of heaven are 
not shut against him.’ Most flowers are like the 
songs of birds, simply gay and cheering; but we 
have a few that, from association or from innate 
appropriateness, affect us as does the whippoor- 
will’s call, which has so lonesome a sound at twi- 
light ; and there are also some that seem to me 
modest, like the chirp of the chipping sparrow.”’ 

“You mean that the little bird and the violet 
are modest and yet confiding,” said Fanny. 

“Yes; but of all wild-flowers at the North, 
none are so triumphant in their beauty as nymphea 
odorata.” 


> 


THE STORY OF A GRECIAN QUEEN. 
BY MRS. 8. A. DAVENPORT. 


N the earliest times, before Ilion fell 
or Homer sang, there was a king 
named Admetos. He was unlike 
most kings of his time, who were 
always making war upon one an- 

other; he made his people happy at home. They 
had great fields of corn, growing yellow in the 
sunshine, vines, with clusters of purple grapes, 
and many flocks and herds peacefully grazing on 
the rich crass. 

King Admetos was a mild and gentle ruler. 
It made him happy to see the happiness of his 
people. He liked to watch the children laughing 
and shouting in their play, the young men and 
maidens singing and dancing after their work was 
done, and all the people making merry at harvest 
and vintage time. He had wonderful flocks and 
herds of his own,—sheep with fleeces like soft 
clouds, and many snow-white, mild-eyed oxen; 
but the herdsman who tended the flocks and 
herds was more wonderful than they, — a young 
man with clear, bright eyes, and hair like sunshine. 

Admetos was a good man, who meant. to do 
right ; but he felt timid when he came into the 
presence of this shepherd. The young man’s keen 
eyes seemed to read his heart, and to light up the 


secret places of his soul. As soon as Admetos 
had left the shepherd and thought of him as a 
young man in the rude dress that fitted his work, 
this feeling appeared very strange. When he saw 
the shepherd again, however, he had the same 
sensation. 

The young man took excellent care of the flocks 
and herds. ~The oxen were fat and sleek and 
shining, and the fleeces of the sheep like milk. 
He never used blows or harsh words. He was 
fond of music, often playing on his lyre while 
tending the herds, and they became so tame and 
gentle that they would follow him wherever he 
wished, After a time this shepherd left Admetos, 
who knew not whither he went. 

Admetos had a good and beautiful queen who 
loved him very much. Altogether he was a 
happy king and a happy man. 

But suddenly in the midst of this peace and 
happiness he fell sick. He was very sick indeed, 
and no one seemed able to help him. At length 
his former shepherd came to the palace. He still 
wore the simple shepherd’s dress, but the dignity 
and majesty of his mien could not now be mis- 
taken. ‘The king is very ill,’’ he said; ** he 
will die unless some one will give a life for his.” 

The shepherd went away again, and the officers 
of the palace sent everywhere to find some one 
who would die that the king might live. 

This did not take so long as it sounds, for the 
kingdoms of the old Greek kings were all of them 
small. It was soon found that no one was willing 
to give his life for the king’s. ‘The people loved 
the king, but were not ready to die for him. 
Even the humblest laborer who trod the grapes 
and reaped the corn for hire, and who daily 
blessed the king for his peaceful and happy life, 
thought that life too sweet to lose. Admetos’s 
father and mother, who lived in the palace with 
him, were very old ; their bodies were thin and 
frail, and their eyes so dim they could scarcely see 
the light. The shadowy forms and twilight gloom 
of Hades would hardly be a change for them; 
but they were not willing to die for their son. 

All this time Alkestis, the queen, had nursed 


“her husband without another thought; but at 


last something of this search came to her ear. 
She sat at one side of the king’s couch and his 
old nurse at the other. Admetos seemed very 
near to death; his eyes were closed, his face was 
pale, he breathed heavily, and his hands, folded 
on his breast like a child’s when going to sleep, 
were cold. Alkestis left the king with the old 
nurse and went out. 

‘¢ What is this I hear?” she asked the people 
of the palace. And they told her that the king 
might live if any one would give a life for his, 
but that no one could be found willing to die for 
him. 

‘© Will no one die for Admetos?’’ she said. 
‘© Why, I will die for him.” 

She went back, said ‘‘ good-by” softly to her 
husband, kissed his lips, and went away to an- 
other chamber. She drew her soft white woollen 
tunic smoothly over her limbs, and lay still on her 
couch, turning her face to the wall, and praying 
in her heart to the gods to send death to her ani 
let Admetos live. 

This was at night, and as morning dawned the 
old nurse saw the eyes of the king open and a 
faint flush come into his cheeks. Soon he spoke 
and asked for food. _Admetos was better; Ad- 
metos would live. 

Then the nurse sought the queen, but she was 
cold and motionless. 

As the king grew better he asked many times 
for the queen, but none dared tell him where she 
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When he was fully recovered it could no 
His eyes filled 


was. 
longer be concealed from hin. 
with tears, and his voice faltered. 

‘She was willing to die for me, and I profited 
by it and did not know it,’”’ he said. 

He was sad at heart; and though he used to go 
about the palace, and meet with his council to 
make wiser and yet wiser laws that his people 
night be still better and happier, as he did before 
he was sick, he felt that he could never be happy 
again. 

By-and-by the great Herakles who was the 
former shepherd came to the palace. He looked 
like the hero he was, who slew harmful wild 
beasts, helped the weak, and made the world 
better. He was a giant, tall and strong, with 
the lion-skin down his back, the quiver of arrows 
over his shoulder, and his great club in his hand. 
There was a woman with him, with a veil over 
her face and her long tunic reaching to the ground. 
Nothing could be seen of her but one arm holding 
up the folds of her peplos. 

“This is a captive lady,” said Herakles, “‘ whom 
I have brought to you; it is most fitting that she 
should be left in your care.” 

‘*T will put her with the women in the palace,” 
said Admetos. 

*¢ Will you not see her first ?’’ asked Herakles. 

Now, since he had lost the queen, Admetos had 
not liked to look upon the faces of women, so: he 
did not care to see this woman’s face. But 
Herakles urged him to lift her veil for a moment, 
and perhaps there was something familiar about 
the white arm that held up the peplos. 

Admetos lifted the veil, and there with loving 
eyes and smiling mouth was the dear Alkestis. 

Admetos and Alkestis lived to old age, and 

were very happy together. 
_ The people would not give their lives for their 
xing, but they blessed and revered the queen, 
who was willing to die for him. She was a living 
example of unselfishness among them. Afterward 
when any one hesitated about doing some great 
good to another because it would bring a little 
loss to himself, he remembered the queen and 
hesitated no longer. When children were greedy 
and each wanted the best for himself the parents 
would say, — 

“Look at our queen; she was willing to give 
her life for the king, and will you not give up 
these little things for your brothers and sisters ? ” 


GIVEN TO GOD. 
BYE K. bts Be 


Ir was a June Sunday, calm and bright. In 
the old church under the elms a great congre- 
gation was gathered, for it was ‘‘ Children’s 
Sunday.” The pulpit was one mass of bloom; 
a little fountain tossed up its spray among the 
flowers, and several sweet-voiced canaries added 
their tiny notes to the organ tones, 

The choir were singing, “ Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” when the study door 
opened and a procession came forth that riveted 
the attention of the audience. First the young 


pastor, leading by the hand a little cherub-faced. 


boy of four. Then after him, two-by-two, six 
boys and girls, ranging from five to ten. 

The music ceased, and the pastor gathered his 
flock about him. The children were not afraid. 
There was love and sympathy in their upturned 
faces, for was not Mr. Fairchild their friend and 
playfellow ? Little Rob Stevens still held to the 
kind hand, and all were quiet and attentive. This 
is what the pastor said: — 


“My dear children, I want you to remember 
this day just as long as you live. This is the day 
when you are given to God. 

“You were always his dear children, — always 
from the moment of your birth. Then the hea- 
venly Father gave you to father and mother, to 
me as my little friends. And father and mother 
and I to-day say to our good Father, ‘ We give 
thee back this precious gift thou gavest us, wee, 
helpless babies that could n’t do one thing for 
thee. We now give thee back boys and girls 
who can love and serve thee. They have hands 
to do thy bidding, —the kind, right things. 
They have feet that may run on thy errands of 
love and peace. They have minds to know thee 
and thy wonderful world. They have hearts 
that may love thee and all mankind. 

“¢Take what we bring thee, dear God. Take 
these hands and feet, and make them thy good 
servants. ‘Take these minds and hearts, and 
teach them how they may best serve thee.’ 

* Oh, my little friends, let this be a real giving 
of yourselves to God. It means, be kind, be 
obedient, be gentle, love much, be trusty to father 
and mother, to brothers, sisters and friends. Speak 
gentle words, don’t be selfish and unkind. 

“Do you see how happy that little birdie is, up 
there ? God made him to sing, so that we might 
all hear and be glad, He is God’s birdie, doing 
his will, — doing the best that he can. 

“ Be like the birds, loving and happy. Remem- 
ber, you are God’s working children now.” 

Then the children pressed nearer and _ laid 
their little hands in the pastor’s who prayed that 
the Father would bless and strengthen them, and 
make them kind and true. 

After this, each child was taken separately and 
the waters of baptism were laid upon its young 
brow. Around each neck was hung a lovely 
card in the form of a cross, bearing the name, 
date of birth, and then of baptism. Into each 
hand was pressed a beautiful rosebud. Then the 
congregation sang ‘¢ Onward, Christian Soldiers,”’ 
the words of benediction were pronounced, and 
the simple service was over. 

The children had understood ; even little Rob 
had taken it in. 

Among the number was a child of seven, —a 
restless, rollicking boy, — Norman Fay. “He 
will remember just about two minutes,’’ thought 
his long-suffering day teacher. But she was mis- 
taken. Norman had taken in the pastor's words 
more eagerly, more surely, than any other of the 
group. 

Many times in the days that followed came 
back the memory of those words. 

At the close of school Miss Hammett kissed the 
little face and said, “* You have been such a good 
boy these last two weeks, Norman.’’ 

* Why, I am ‘ God’s boy’ now, you know,”’ he 
replied, as if surprised that she did n’t know. 

And the teacher thought within her own heart, 
“Tam God’s child, too. Shall I not be more 
patient and kind and helpful to these little ones 
in the future ? ”’ 

In the course of the summer, Norman, in some 
of his tree-climbing, fell and broke his leg. 

Then followed weeks of pain and weary con- 
finement to the restless, active child. 

The kind pastor came every day and helped 
while away the weary hours. “Tell me what 
you said that Sunday,” he would ask. Then, 
holding the little hot hands in his, the dear friend 
would say over the words that seemed to soothe 
and comfort the sick child. 

And every one marvelled at Norman’s patience. 
He was a very human boy, and this was a great 


trial-time for him. But lis bursts of impatience 
were very few and far Lutween. 

“ Please ’scuse me,” he would say, * | forgot.” 
And when his mother found him crying afier he 
had been selfish to his little sister, his heart- 
broken, ‘Oh! Mamma, I did forge? all abcut it,” 
told the story. For the moment he had forgotten 
that he was God’s child, and that he was in a new 
sense bound to a true service. 

Norman still remembers, and we who know and 
love him see the good life growing every day. 
God’s child becomes His more truly as time 
goes on. 


STORY OF THE UTES. 


BY ELLEN 8S, BULFINCH 


I wonpER if many of the boys and girls who 
read Every Orurr SuNDAY, have seen a book 
called “Howling Wolf, and his Trick Pony.” 
The hero of the story is an Indian boy, whi has 
a great many exciting adventures ; and a great 
deal also is told about mountains and prairies and 
canons and Indian huts, and the wild sort of life 
that. is lived there. But the chief point of interest 
for us at the present time, in this story-book, is 
that the boy “Howling Wolf’? was a Ute In- 
dian ; and just now everybody, who knows at all 
about the Indians is interested in the tribe of 
Utes. They live in Colorado; and if you look 
on your map, you will find there the town of 
Durango. It was not far from here that these 
Indians live. Now, some people who want the 
land belonging to the Utes, are trying very hard 
to get Congress to drive these Indians away from 
Colorado, and put them all in a place which is not 
nearly so good for them, where they could not 
farm, for the land is not fertile, and where some 
wild Indians are living already, who do not want 
them, and will very likely fight them if they come. 
But the poor Utes say, “ We are tired of being 
hunted about by the white people who want to get 
our lands away. Let them take our lands, and we 
will go away anywhere, if only they will let us 
alone.” Now, it would be a great shame — don’t 
you think so ? — for Congress to let this wrong be 
done. And everybody who thinks at all about it 
is very indignant; and we are all doing what we 
can to petition Congress to let the Utes stay on 
their own lands where their homes are, and the 
graves of their fathers. 

Knowing all this may help to make you more 
interested in the story of Howling Wolf. 

You will find, too, that some things are told 
about two or three other tribes of Indians; about 
a girl, named West Wind, who belonged to the 
Navajo tribe, where they weave such beautiful 
blankets, that cost one hundred dollars apiece ; 
and about the Moqui and the Zufi Indians. 
These two tribes live in very queer houses, and 
have famous peach orchards; but I cannot tell you 
more about them now. It is interesting to learn 
about the different tribes, and their different curious 
dresses and customs and traditions; for hy-and- 
by, when the Indian loys and girls all go to 
school, which we so much desire, they will learn 
to dress and live just like white people, and these 
savage ways will soon disappear. It is well that 
they should, for though they may be picturesque 
and interesting, many of them are dirty and de- 
grading ways of living; and the fine bright faces 
of the Indian boys and girls who have been to 
school, and learned how to live in a better way, 
show what a noble race they may become one of 
these days. 
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UNITARIAN CATECHISM. 

Tu little book by Rev. M. J. Savage, to which 
reference was made in our last issue, contains 
many valuable possibilities for our schools and 
homes, and we epitomize below some of the salient 
points worthy of attention 

1. It is capable of independent use in any graded 
system. 

2. It is admirably fitted to serve as a reference 
book in the home. 

3. It is a catechism without the rigidity and me- 
chanical dogmatism of the traditional one. 

4. The questions and answers are suggestive and 
instigating, calculated to make the reader, or stu- 
dent, think. 

5. There is no competitive relation between it 
and Dr. Clarke’s “ Manual.” The former is written 
from the “scientific ‘basis,’ the latter from the 
Transcendental. 

6. These two books supplement each other; or, 
it were truer to say, each has its own place, func- 
tion, and value. 

7. There has been a great need for just such a 
book as this, of purely direct statement, succinctly 
answering the leading questions of the day, withi- 
out accompanying matter. 

8. While it would not do to frame our text-books 
after a strictly catechism pattern, there would be a 
serious and injurious void in our equipment of man- 
uals if no such book as this one existed. 

9. The book in question is, in the main, explicit 
as to those topics of most importance, and suggest- 
ive, or reserved, in the treatment of others either 
open to candid differences or of secondary rank. 

10. It has regard for those deep questionings 
which arise in the minds of the young in every 
generation, and which are greater than denomina- 
tional controversies. 

11. It serves as a clear reply to the constant in- 
quiry of other Christians: “ What do you really 
believe, and can you state that belief in concise 
language?” 

12. It makes an excellent manual for discussion 
and instruction in adult classes. 

13. There is a large missionary scope in it for 
Postoffice mission-work, because it materializes the 
investigator, and he finds his own interrogatories 
on the pages. 

14. It will prove a valuable feeder to the teach- 
ers of all classes, by its information and lines of 
opening thought. 

15. It permits and invites a large range of de- 
tail liberty and of personal interpretation, while 
throughout it emphasizes the central truths of 
rational religion and spiritual Christianity. 

For these and other reasons this book appeals to 
our denomination by its timeliness and ability. 

We agree with the “ Unitarian,” quoted in another 
column, that a wide use of its educating and clari- 
fying chapters will assist in developing the denom- 
inational intellect, and deepen its convictions. 


THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES IN THE 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 


BY REV. H. G. SPAULDING. 


In a true order of religious studies, the adapta- 
bility of topics to the ages of pupils will be taken 
into account; and attention will also be given to the 
fact that at different periods of childhood different 
faculties of the mind are predominantly active. 
Roughly classified, Sunday-school pupils between 
the ages of five and twenty may be grouped as 
follows : — 

Class I. is the Primary Department, consisting of 
pupils from five to seven inclusive. ‘This represents 
the memarizing age, when children easily commit to 
memory choice passages of simple Scripture and 
poetry. Of course, these primary pupils'can also 
he taught a good deal by means of pictures, black- 


board drawings, and apt stories, — stories that en- 
force and illustrate the lesson which is memorized. 

Class II. may be called the Early Intermediate, 
containing pupils from eight to eleven, inclusive. 
The memorizing age now gradually merges into 
the guestionny age. Pupils of this grade, while re- 
taining the power to memorize readily will gradually 
become eager questioners. ‘They should be en- 
couraged to ask questions as well as to answer the 
questions of the teacher. 

Class III. is the Later Intermediate. 
are from twelve to fifteen inclusive. Curiosity 
continues, but gradually the reasoning powers 
assert their prerogative. This is the analytical or 
reasoning age. Religion and ethics may now be 
presented in their applications, and not merely in 
the external and objective way which is used with 
younger pupils. Biblical criticism and doctrinal 
questions have now a place, and should be gradu- 
ally taken up. 

Class IV. is the Senior Department, and includes 
pupils from sixteen to nineteen inclusive. For 
such pupils a great variety of topics may he pro- 
vided; but the analytical or reasoning method will 


The pupils 


‘be used, whatever the Jesson-theme may be. 


Approaching the subject, — the true order of stud- 
ies, —from the side of the special topics or books to 
be studied, it may be said that for the Primary 
Department there is an embarrassment of riches 
in the material available, — primary-class cards with 
and without pictures, stories, illustrations, and such 
excellent books as Mrs. Colburn’s “ Illustrated 
Primer” and Mrs. S. F. Adams’s “ Flock at the 
Fountain.” 

When the child enters Class II., the Karly Inter- 
mediate, he should begin his.studies of the Gospels 
by using such manuals as Mrs. E. C. Wilson’s 
charmingly illustrated books, —the “ Every Day Life 
illustrated by the Life of Jesus,” and the ‘“ New Testa- 
ment Parables illustrated by Pictures and Stories.” 
In this way, the pupil gets his early impressions of 
the religion of Jesus by an acquaintance with his 
simplest and most beautiful teachings. The follow- 
ing year it will be well to teach him the “ Early 
Hebrew Stories” in Mr. Dele’s or.Mr. Bartram’s 
manuals. Indeed, these stories of the patriarchs 
are as much of the Old Testament as the young 
cbild can study to any advantage, morally or reli- 
giously. At ten years of age let the pupil learn the 
salient points in one of the Gospels, by the use of 
such a manual as the recently published “ Young 
Learners’ Lesson-book on Luke.” In this way he 
will study the gospel history from the right point 
of view and with the true perspective. At eleven 
he may perhaps be taught, rather by way of storing 
the mind than by imparting much spiritual nutri- 
ment, the outlines of the Old Testament history. 
But it would be better to teach him the noble 
deeds of great and heroic characters. that he may 
become “enamored of virtue” by seeing goodness 
attractively exemplified. Unfortunately, we have 
at present no good lesson-book of this nature, | 

At twelve the pupil enters Class III. Let him 
now read the life of Jesus as it is picturesquely and 
impressively set forth in Brown’s “ Life of Jesus for 
Young People.” The next year he may profitably 
learn something of Biblical criticism, may be taught 
what the Bible is as a literature, as this is set forth in 
Hall’s “ First Lessons on the Bible.” These lessons 
should be supplemented by some study of ethics. 
At fourteen let the pupil study with care and by 
some exercise of his analytical faculties the ‘‘ Teach- 
ings of Jesus,” following this study the next year 
by lessons in the “Life of Paul,” or by practical 
lessons in applied Christianity as set forth in such 
a book as Dole’s “ Citizen and Neighbor.” 

When the boy or girl reaches Class IV. and be- 
comes a senior, he will be properly fitted to continue 
these analytical studies into wide fields that open on 
every side. He should now be taught what Unita- 
rians believe, using either Dr. Clarke’s broad and 
comprehensive manual, or Mr. Savage’s new cate- 
chism. <A large range of electives is now before 
the pupil, — studies in Church !'istory, in the Doe- 


trines of the Sects, in Comparative Religions, in 
Religious Duty and the Religious Life. The later 
history of Israel will now yield spiritual nutriment ; 
and the prophets, the seers, the dramatic poet, and 
the religious romancer, who are all represented in 
the Old Testament scriptures, may become his 
teachers, — interpreters of the religious life of the 
individual and of nations. 

Let a Sunday-school adopt such an order of 
studies, and faithfully carry it out, and the results 
will be soon seen in interested pupils, devoted 
teachers, sympathetic and helpful parents, and a 
church membership increasingly enriched by reli- 
giously educated and egy: -minded youth. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL INTELL GENCE. 


We have received from San Francisco, Cal., the 
tasteful programme of the exercises at the “ Har- 
vest Service and Thirty-seventh Anniversary of the 
Pilgrim Sunday-School” (First Unitarian Church). 
‘This service was held on Sunday, August 10. The 
superintendent, Mr. Charles A. Murdock, read his 
annual report; and addresses were made by Rey. 
Dr. Stebbins, pastor of the church, and by Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins, of Milton, Mass. The member- 
ship of the school is at present three hundred and 
eight. There are nine more teachers now than 
there were a year ago, and the attendance on the 
opening Sunday this year was thirty-two more than 
at the opening Sunday in 1889. 


A NEW HARVEST-SERVICE. 

“Harvest Home” is the title of a new Carol 
Service for Harvest Sunday which has just been 
published by the Sunday-School Society. It con- 
tains besides the usual responsive readings an 
excellent variety of beautiful carols, by J. W. 
Tufts, E. H. Bailey, and Mrs. E. P. Goodrich. 
Send six cents in stamps for a sample copy ta 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston.» 


UNITARIAN CATECHISM BY M. J. 
SAVAGE 
With an Inrropuction By I, A. Horton. 

Price, Paper, per Copy, 20 cents; per dozen $1.50, 
Cloth, per Copy, 30 cents; per dozen $2.50, 

Rey. M. J. Savace has just given us a little book 
which he calls a “Unitarian Catechism” (Geo. H 
Ellis, Boston, publisher), covering the subjects Re. 
ligion, God, Man, Bible, Jesus, Evil and Devil, Sal- 
vation, Church, Duty, Death and After. The book 
is admirable. It is just what ministers need for 
their confirmation classes. 
need for use with their children, It is just what 
our Sunday-schools need. If all our children and 
young people could be set to studying it under com- 
petent guidance, it would well nigh revolutionize 
Unitarianism in this country. Vague uncertainty 
would go; intelligence would come: as a result limp- 
ness would go, and increased earnestness and strength 
would come, The Catechism is accompanied by an 
excellent list of references for reading on all the 
subjects treated. — The Unitarian. 


For sale at the Sunday-School Society Tuomas 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every Ovnir 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies 1m 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srreer, Bosroyx, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilon. & Son, Cambridge, 


It is just what parents” 


é +2 
, call 
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